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century Pope to declare from his seat of in- 






From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 




















‘ TOLERATION. fallibility that he would of his clemency 
BY HANNAH MARIA WIGHAM. “tolerate” opinions differing by a shade or 
7 ¥ There was a picture in the Royal Academy | two from his own dicta. But for humble- 


minded people, who have either received 
their opinions intact from the lips of parents 
and teachers, or who have attained to them 
through much earnest search and some diffi- 
culty for themselves, it seems hardly the kind 
of word to use, Only, unfortunately, we 
have no other—at least I am not aware of 
any word in the English language—which 
represents a contented acquiescence in the 
fact that our jneighbors’ opinions differ 
from our own. I believe many excellent 
persons would say that “culpable indiffer- 
ence” is the right term to deseribe such a 
state of feeling, but I am strongly inclined td 
think that this is in a great degreea mistake, 
and that there is a sufficient number of justi- 
fiable causes for despondency in the world 
without adding this to the number, that 
everyone does not think as we do. 

In the first place, what are our grounds for 
supposing that we are absolutely right, that 
the system of things, as it presents itself to 
the view of our individual minds, is correct 
in every particular? It may be that we feel 
that we have earnestly and sincerely sought 
for the truth, and have endeavored to follow 
it when found, but are there not very many 
others who we must honestly believe to have 














last year of the scene of Anne Askew’s mar- 
tyrdom the morning after it took place. In 
the dreary twilight of a dawn in London, a 
few smouldering ashes and a half-burnt stake 
are all that remain, A shivering, wretched 
looking woman seems to be trying to warm 
herself at the dying embers, and another to 
be seeking with loving care for any mortal 
relics she might find of the faithfal hearted 
woman who yesterday was borne upwards in 
her chariot of fire. Such a scene as this, and 
the thought of the multitudes who in England 
have suffered and died for their religion, re- 
mind us that we have made considerable 
progress in what is called toleration. And 
yet I am inclined to believe that we pride 
ourselves more than 7 anor to do on ee 
possession of this very doubtful quality. For, 

a after all, what does the word tolanstion mean? 
We say we “tolerate” a thing when we can 
just bear it—it generally implies that it gives 
us pain to bear it, or that we do so with some 
degree of impatience, suppressed or other- 
wise. Is this our proper attitude with regard 
to the convictions of others, who, we have 
every reason to believe, are at least as honest 
and enlightened as ourselves? 

It might be a fitting thing for a nineteenth 

































































50 FRIEN DSB’ 
done likewise, with what appear to us very 
imperfect results? 
t is right and just that we should be fully 
uaded in our own minds that what we 

lieve is in harreony with God’s truth; but 
it does also become us continually to remem- 
ber how finite our understandings are, how 
limited our knowledge, how many wise and 
good people differ from us; and, alas! for 
most of us, how little we have fulfilled the 
condition of “knowing of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God,” by faithfully “ doin 
the will of our Father who is in heaven.” 
am inclined to believe that those are most 
likely to be displeased with their neighbors 
for differing from them who have received 
their beliefs ready made from others, who 
have, as it were, inherited their opinions and 
have not toiled for them, and yet who seem to 
cling to them all the more tenaciously for that 
very reazon, although they can hardly be in 
@ position rightly, to estimate their worth or 
worthlessness. They who, on the other hand, 
have won their convictions through the sweat 
of their brows, who have toiled in many a 
deep and dreary mine of thought, who have 
— through many a hard conflict, who, 
ike Jacob, on the eastern hills of Palestine, 
have wrestled through the long watches of 
the night, and in the dawn of a glorious 
morning have had strength to say, “I will 
not let Thee go except Thou bless me,” these 
know how great truth is; they know some- 
thing of the value of the inestimable treasure, 
they know that iney bev only taken the first 
step on her threshold, albeit such a step that 
all .heir soul.is bowed in reverent wonder at 
the vastness and glory beyond. 

It is souls like these who can say, ‘Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for me ; it is high, 
I cannot attain to it;” who, walking beside 


the ocean of truth, know that they have but | O 


picked up a few of the wonderful things its 
waves have cast at their feet; who, with one 
noble intellect of our. time in presence of the 
unread mysteries of our being, can humbly 
Bay: 


“ Behold we know not anything, 
I can, but trast that good shall fall 
At last, far off, at last to all, 
And every winter change to spring. 


“So runs my dream, but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night— 
An infant crying for the light— 

And with no language but a cry.” 


Clothed in a spirit of humility like this, 
can we take upon ourselves to judge others, 
or have we any right to conclude we are wiser 
than they? Are not the infinite heights 
before us vast enough to dwarf all our little 
distinctions here below? Wiser were it for us 
and nobler, to embrace the whole brother- 
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hood of man in the arms of our love, and cry 
to our Father in heaven for light—knowing 
that the bread which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world is also 
the light of men, and that in Him is suste- 
nance for body, soul and spirit through all 
generations. : 

There is a legend somewhere which says 
that truth once fell from heaven in the form 
of a diamond, and was dashed to pieces in its 
fall, and that everybody gets a little bit, but 
no one the whole. Perhaps the image would 
be more complete if we were to substitute a 
ball of quicksilver for the diamond, and see 
each little fragment rolling iteelf into a per- 
fect sphere, and so deceiving its possessor 
into thinking he has been fortunate enough 
to get the whole, and whilst he is busy con- 
templating his treasure, or perhaps his own 
image therein, he does not observe that his 
bor is similarly occupied, and that pos- 
sibly a larger portion has fallen to his share. 
So while we, in the exercise of our toleration, 
are endeavoring to make great allowances for 
those who differ from us, remembering their 
education and other circumstances we are apt 
to forget that our creed has been similarly 
modified, and that we probably require the 
same exercise of kindly feeling, We may be 
certain that as no two persons on the earth’s 
surface can see the heavenly bodies in the 
same place, because their position cannot be 
exactly the same, so in the universe of truth, 
as far as our intellect is concerned, we can 
never see things precisely alike, our circum- 
stances never ales quite thesame. There is 
such a thing as “ metal parallax,” perhaps it 
is more difficult to calculate than that of the 


stars. 

This truth has been profoundly taught and 
illustrated by Lord Bacon in his “ Novum 
um.” He says, ‘‘ Four species of idols 
beset the human mind, to which, for distinc- 
tion’s sake, we have assigned names, calling 
the first the idols of the tribe, the second the 
idols of the den, the third idols of the market, 
and the fourth idols of the theatre. The 
idols of the tribe,’’ he says, “are inherent in 
human nature itself, an they include those 
limitations of our faculties which are imposed 
bY the finite nature of the human mind. The 
idols of the den are those which appertain to 
each individual. For everybody (in addition 
to the errors common to the race of man) has 
his own individual den, or cavern, which in- 
tercepts, or corrupts, the light of nature, these 
idols spring from education, circumstance, 
disposition, etc.,etc. Thethird class of idols, 
those of the market, spring from inaccuracies 
of language, this being the mode of inter- 
course between man and man.” He says that, 
** Notwithstanding the definitions with which 
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learned men guard themselves” (and he might 
have added, with which unlearned men do not 
guard themselves), “‘ words still manifestly 
force the understanding,throw everything into 
confusion, and lead mankind into innumerable 
controversies and fallacies. The idols of the 
theatre are the result of a logic and philoso- 
phy which have sought to do their work by 
means of theories instead of patient investi- 
gation.” Volumes might be written on the 
nature and influence of each of these idols; 
let us think for a few moments of Class No. 
iii—the idols of the market. Most truly does 
the great philosopher say that words are apt 
to “throw everything into confusion, and lead 
mankind into innumerable controversies and 
fallacies.” 

In the fact that words often disguise and 
distort what they are meant to express we 
have another ground of humility and self- 
distrust. Magnificent as the gift of language 
is, it partakes of the nature of its reeipients, 
and is full of imperfeetions. The connection 
between words and things is mysterious, and, 
so far as we can tell, in many cases arbitrary. 
Like the history of a race,a kingdom or a 
custom, the origin of a word is often lost in 
the mists of antiquity, and its real historical 
value being unknown, it has to be taken for 
what it is worth now, being, alas! often de- 
based and corrupted. Let us consider how 
impossible it is to represent an abstract 
thought except under the double clething of 
a material image and the word that stands 
for the image, so that often the thought is re- 
veiled instead of being revealed. Let us take, 
for example, the word “spirit,” which pri- 
marily means “ breath,” and has to do duty 
for so many secondary meanings. The readers 
of Faust may remember the advice Mephis- 
topheles gives to a young student who comes 
to consult the learned doctor about his studies 
—especially theology. Mephistopheles puts 
on the doctor’s gown, and undertakes to give 
him advice, and telling him, “above all 
things, te stick to words; so shall you arrive 
by a safe path at the Temple of Certainty.” 
“Still,” the student modestly ventures to 
observe, “there must he some ideas attached 
to the words.” ‘Ah, well,” says Mephisto- 
phies, “don’t be too anxious about that, for 
even should the idea be wanting a word often 
fits in beautifully. One can fight splendidly 
with words, with words one can make out a 
perfect system. Believe utterly in words, and 
contend for them to the last iota!” In exact 
opposition to this instruction, so worthy of its 
origin, the great teacher, I had almost said 
seer, of the nineteenth century, Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, holds out abundant warnings to 
those who desire to think accurately to be- 
ware of words, to question, to define, to probe 





their sense. In his “ Aids to Reflection,”* 
he says: ‘‘ Whether you are reflecting for 
yourselves or reasoning with another, make it 
a rule to ask yourself the precise meaning of 
the word on which the point in question ap- 
pears to turn, and if it may be (¥. e. by 
writers of authority has been) used in several 
senses, then ask which of these the word is at 
present intended to convey.” If this rule was 
conscientiously observed, what an amount of 
wordy but useless discussion would be saved, 
how much heat and bitterness avoided! It 
would often be discovered that disputants 
were meaning virtually the same thing, only 
expressing themselves differently ; or perhaps 
that each was basing his arguments on sepa- 
rate meanings of the same word. 

I believe it would tend to our comfort and 
repose of mind if we could bring ourselves to 
look two assertions very steadily in the face. 1st. 
That mankind can never be united through 
the intellect, which is in its nature analytic ; 
but that union must be through the:affections, 
which are synthetic. 2d. That if an intel- 
lectual and dogmatic uniformity could be 
brought about, which is supposing an impos- 
sibility, it would be eminently hurtful, and 

roductive of most deadening results. If we 
ook into Nature, and try to imagine what it 
would be if every mountain were like its 
neighbor and all the flowers alike—if there 
were only one color and one note of sound, 
we may gain some idea of what a world of 
mental uniformity would be. But when we 
reflect that all the delightful and endless va- 
riety that prevails through the kingdom of 
Nature is yet governed by one ing law, 
we may, perhaps, more readil accept the 
corresponding truth in the world of mind; 
that while the endless combinations of circum- 
stance and temperament produee an infinite 
diversity of thought and opinion, yet that it 
is possible—proximately now and perfectly 
hereafter—that one Law of Love shall be 
the animating and cementing power. Let us, 
indeed, draw consolation from the assurance 
that God is Love, and, notwithstanding all 
that niay seem to militate against the belief, 
that Love is the Law of the Universe. 

To take another analogy from Nature: as 
it is the capacity that exists in every object 
to receive and reflect one or more of the 
colors that make up the pure white light that 
is the cause of most of the pleasure that 
comes to us through the eye; so there exists 
in Truth, and—reverently be it spoken—in 
Him who is the Truth, a glorious harmony of 
endless variety ; and each soul, as its capacity 
enables it to reflect one of these hues, is beau- 









































*A book too little read, and truly worthy of its 
name. 
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tiful in its own way, and has no need to envy 
er despise its fellow, any more than the blue 
need envy the red, or the red despise the 
glories of the gold. But, apart from analogy, 
it were surely well that we should reconcile 
ourselves to the fact that we cannot all have 
the same opinions and beliefs—that it is in 
the nature of things that one mind shall see 
most prominently one aspect of the many 
sided form of Truth, and another a different 
aspect; and that the result of this should 
be, not strife and contention, but a happy 
communion, resulting in a living harmony. 
For in all this there is nothing inconsistent 
with loyalty to one Lord, and baptism into 
one faith by one blessed and holy Spirit. 

We notice in all communities, societies and 
churches, where people are met on the basis 
of opinion, that there is, and always has been, 
a tendency to split up more or less perceptibly 
into two or more broad parties; there are 
those who cling to what is established, to 
authority, to the past, and others who venture 
upon change in the hope of improvement, 
whose watch-cry is progress, whilst a third 
class look on philosophically at both and are 
perhaps less zealous and practical than 
either. 

We may call these what we like—Whig 
and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, High 
and Low and Broad Church, Hicksite and 
Evangelical, Cavalier and Puritan, Judaisers 
and Helenists, Pharisees and Saducees—but 
some such distinction as this, with various 
modifications, will be found to prevail in the 
world both of thought and action. The con- 
stitution of our minds, asd mind’s organ, the 
brain, our education, position in life, and 
other surrounding circumstances, have much 
to do in determining to which of these great 
divisions we shall individually belong; but 
seeing that this law of inteilectual cleavage 
(if we may call it so) seems to have been 
imposed upon our nature, we may conclude 
that it is fitted in some way to minister to the 
well-being of our race. If we doubt that this 
is so, let us remember those words of our 
Saviour, “ Wisdom is justified of ail her chil- 
dren,” praying that our souls may be so en. 
larged as to comprehend eomething of their 
breadth and depth. They were spoken, we 
may remember, when the Jews declared that 
John the Baptist had.a devil, because of his 
hermit like and ascetic life, and that Christ 
Himself was a glutton and a wine-bibber, 
because He feared not to mix in the festivi- 
ties of men, and ate and drank with publi- 
cans and sinners. The children of wisdom 
(as the word children is used in the Bible) 
may and will act diversely, but their actions 
will be according to her counsels. Wisdom, 
or truth is so great, so infinite, that the 
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thoughts and actions of the children she fille 
with her spirit may be infinitely varied, and 
yet not anes her infinitude. . 

It seems to be by action and reaction, by 
loss and compensation, that the world’s pro- 
gress is made—the celestial coursers need 
both the spur and the rein. Let us take a 
lesson from the waves on the sea-shore when 
the tide is coming in. First watch how one 
long wave runs high up on the shore, and is 
followed by such a fierce backward sweep, 
and such a succession of tiny insignificant 
waves that we think no progress has been 
made, and it is long before another comes up 
to the place of the first. So in the things 
around us—some great step is taken—some 
great boon gained for humanity; it seems as 
if the very lights of morning were strikin 
the Eastern hills, but they fade again, and al 
seems darker, drearier than before. Then, 
perhaps, the saddest and weariest of all sad 
and weary thoughts takes possession of the 
soul—like that to which the soul of the 
author of Ecclesiastes was no stranger—a 
feeling as if all things went in circles, and 
mankind were but another Samson, deceived 
and blinded, and grinding forever in the aim- 
less mill of destiny. But when we see that 
the waves do in time advance, when we begin 
to suspect that the seeming circles are really 
spirals, a new light comes upon life and the 
world; we can believe that the dawn is near 
even if we do not behold it, and in concert 
with the upward flight and song of the lark, 
as he pours his flood of melody from the very 
gates of heaven, we can echo the glad song 
of the ancient Psalmist, ‘The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof; the world and 
they that dwell therein.” 

(Concluded in next number.) 





WE publish the interesting extract from the 
journal of Job Scott at the request of a valued 
Friend, but the twenty-four stanzas of verse 
that follow, which are merely a rythmic ren- 
dering of the same thoughts, would take up 
too much space in our columns.—Ebs. 


Some Extracts from the journal of Job Scott, 
Vol. 1st, in respect to some openings that 
were made upon his mind in view of a work 
and service which he saw before him ina 
foreign land. 


Eleventh month 28th, 1791.—Riding on 
the road, my mind was livingly opened, and 
I beheld in the visions of God large fields 
of labor allotted me in His service. A lan- 
guage ran livingly through my soul, and the 
whole man seemed almost swallowed up in 
the flowinge of life which accompanied the 
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glorious prospect! The language was on this 
wise: Thou art called and appointed, and 
through many and deep tribulations I have 
separated thee a prophet to the nations, 
Thou hast very little more ever to do in the 
business and affairs of this life. Gather thy 
mind from all cumbering things, and stand 
singly and wholly devoted to my work, serv- 
ice and appointment. Regard not the world ; 
thou must be about thy Heavenly Father's 
business; thou must attend to my directions, 
and submit therein to thy proper allotment. 
My will.and purpose require and loudly call, 
and have called, for greater dedication of 
heart and singleness of devotion to my work 
and service in the glorious Gospel.. Take no 
thought for the morrow: do to-day what thou 
findest to do, in my light, and in the liberty 
and allotment of my holy spirit. Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will assuredly give 
thee a crown of life. I will hold thee in my 
holy hand forever. I will provide for and 
take care of thy motherless, and as it were, 
fatherless children, in thy absence. But if 
thou decline my service and appointment, I 
can, and assuredly will, blast all thy under- 
takings. Thou mayst think to do something 
for thy children; but thou shalt find to thy 
humiliation and disappointment, thy labors 
shall be vain and fruitless; thou shalt but 
toil in the night and obtain nothing. Blast- 
ing and mildew shall attend thee. Thy chil- 
dren shall not be availingly assisted by all thy 
euch like endeavors. Thy comfort in them 
shall be little or nothing; and, above all this, 
thy soul shall suffer loss; temptation shall 
prevail against thee; Satan shall be let loose 


the sailors’ hearts shall tremble. But in the 
midet of all this amazement, thy soul shall 
know its anchor, and in undoubting reliance 
on my omnipotence, thine heart shall take 
fast hold on Me. Calmness and assurance 
shall preside in thy soul; confidence and 
tranquility shall gird thee. My over-ruling, 
all-controlling government shall be visibly 
set forth before thee ; thou shalt lean in safety 
upon Me, and inwardly thou shalt magnify my 
holy name, and in fulness of faith shalt sing 
of my goodness, saying, “The Lord on high 
is mightier than the noise of many waters.” 
Thy heart shall leap within thee, thy soul 
shall shout for gladness. Then shall the lan- 
guage of thy spirit, in awful adoration, on 
this wise thankfully arise within thee: “The 
sea saw it and fled; Jordan was driven back; 
the mountains skipped like rams, and the 
little hills like lambs. What ailed thee, O 
thou sea, that thou fleddest? thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back? ye mountaina, 
that ye skipped like rams, and ye little hills 
like lambs ?” 

The foregoing is about the substance of 
what livingly ran through my soul on the 
road this day. The forepart was conceived 
in prose, the latter in verse, very nearly as 
here written. I came home and penned it 
immediately, and whether it be ever fulfilled 
or not time will evince. 

However, such is my confidence in that 
evidence of life accompanying the opening, 
that I have ventured here to record it, this 
28th day of Eleventh month, 1791. (Which 
events, from the subsequent writings of the 
author, were remarkably brought to pase.) 






































to buffet thee, and shall be permitted to pre- Jos Scorr. 
vail, Thy life shall be a life of bitterness 
and desolation; neither the heaven nor the CORRESPON DENCE. 


earth shall afford thee enjoyment; thou shalt 
drag out a miserable life in anxiety, and wish 
thou hadst never been. But if, in full and 
unreserved reliance on my all-sufficiency, thou 

ivest up thy life and thy all to my disposal, 
f will never leave thee nor forsake thee; no 
lack of any good thing shalt thou ever have 
cause to complain of. I am Alpha and 


On a recent social visit to Friends in Bal- 
timore, [ was afforded an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the beautiful influence of Divine 
Grace in the various allotments of life, where 
it was suffered to rule and reign supreme. 
Under the roof of some of the more favored 
in a temporal point.of view you are conscious 
of a spirit permeating the household that so 
softens and attracts those with whom they 
come in contact, that they are at once impress- 
ed with a feeling of welcomiog love that can 
only be realized where truth and piety arethe 
principal elements of life. Not resting satis- 
fied with merely extending their hospitalities 
to those who become their guests, they are 
religiously concerned to fulfill the Biblical 
injunction to “ visit the fatherless in their af- 
fliction—searching out the cause they know 
not” and diligently administering to the 
necessities of the poor. For this purpose, 
sewing societies have been instituted that 


thy only portion, and seek no other inherit- 
ance. Ia blessing I will forever bless thee, 
and evermore in all things will I sustain thee, 
and that through all time and eternity; thy 
soul and all pertaining to thee shall be per- 
fectly safe in my care and disposal. The 
wind and the sea shall, to thy awful admira- 
tion, obey me. Thou shalt see marvelous 
things in distant lands, and wonders in remote 
regions. Thou shalt view the heavings and 
rollings of the ocean; the sea shall toss and 
roar about thee, and foam and rage tremen- 
dously. Amazement shall seize the mariners, 
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more may be accomplished by co-opera- 
tion. one beonrts made iad and the bodies 
comfortable by the efforts of those earnest 
workers seem to exert a reflex influence on 
their benefactors, amply rewarding them and 
re their Father in Heaven ; thus ful- 

lling in a devotional spirit their daily mis- 
sions of Divine love and charity, they are the 
better prepared to have the same power of 
Divine love prevail over their meetings for 
worship, leading them out of the dead form of 
lifeless silence that so lamentably interferes 
with spiritual growth into that of self-denial 
and obedience to the will of our Heavenly 
Master. This, if dwelt under in all our re- 
ligious meetiogs, would so regulate the natural 
propensities, and the undue restraint we feel 
in t nce of others, that our assemblies 
for worship would be seasons of spiritual re- 
freshment, and many among the young as 
well as the old would be constrained to speak 
of the precious dealings of the Good Father 
to them, witheut making it necessary that 
they should be called ministers. ManyFriends 
manifest an inclination to bid God speed, and 
to lend their individual aid in the cause of 
humanity generally. The reformation of the 
inebriate and the proper training of youth in 
early life to avoid dissipation in all its bear- 
ings, claim their deep interest, and show 
forth in active labor, giving abundant proof 
that the Lord is in the work, and has most 
assuredly blessed their efforts. 

The power of the Lord is wonderful, con- 
verting the soul and giving new impetus to 
the — of the work He has as- 
signed. 

A scene witnessed in the penitentiary 
among the criminals gave evidence that there 
are none too depraved to be tendered and 
reached by this secret, but all powerful, agency 
of Christ in the soul. Another striking ilbus- 
tration that came in my way of our Heaven- 
ly Father's ability and willingness, if rightly 
sought, to make hard things easy and bitter 
things sweet, was in the person of an invalid 
woman Friend who has not been able to walk 
for thirty years, and for a long time not able 
to feed herself, and can only sit propped up 
five orsix hours out of thetwenty-four. She has 
to be lifted in and out of bed, dressed and fed 
as an infant, with her head always recumbent 
upon her breast, except for a moment, by ex- 
tra effort, yet she is by this “Holy influence” 
cheerful, intelligent, patient, trusting and re- 
signed, corversing freely, reading aloud and 
reciting for the entertainment of her friends. 
She writes an occasional letter with her crip- 
pled hands, and although a great sufferer, she 
expressed the belief that for every pain or 
sorrow here she would have a corresponding 

joy in her Heavenly Father’s Kingdom. 


Another visit that impressed me with the 
beauty of holiness was just out of the cit 
limits, at Mount Washington, where happt- 
ness might be replete if the possession of 
much that is beautiful and attractive to the 
senses could alone procure that boon ; but al} 
this was counted as only secondary by the 
Christian mother and servant of God in eom- 
parison with the things that were promotive 
of her inward peace; one custom I admired 
very much and would be pleased could it be 
more generally adopted, 

After a comfortable breakfast, she took up 
her Bible and sat silently for awhile, read a 
chapter, and then remarked that as we had 
been made partakers of food for the susten- 
ance of the natural part, it was meet that we 
should break the spiritual bread together, 
and we seemed truly fed by the Heavenly 
manna. 

A sweet and memorable little experience 
was this, and I returned to my home with re- 
newed faith in that Good Being‘who had been 
so eminently at work before me, with the be- 
lief that He is worthy of all honor, praise and 
renown, now and forevermore. 

Resecca M. Toomas 

Sandy Spring Md., Third month 1, 1879. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Fairfax Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Waterford, Va., on the 17th inst., the meeting 
for Ministers and Elders having been held 
on Seventh-day preceding. The attendance 
at the latter was small, as several valued 
Friends who belonged to that body have re- 
cently passed from works to rewards, and 
some others who are still with us were unable 
to travel the long distance which is, in many 
cases, necessary, at this inclement season of 
the year. 

The public meeting on First-day, and the 
meeting for worship and discipline on Second- 
day, were large and interesting. No minis 
ters from other sections were present, but 
those of our own body had good service, 
which seemed acceptable and satisfactory to 
those assembled. 

Friends in this part of the country are 
widely scattered, and many of the meetings 
are quite small, and the attendance at these 
is often reported deficient, though sometimes 
we have the encouraging language that there 
is increased interest in this respect; and 
there seems to me to be quite as much zeal 
displayed in this direction as there is in 
neighborhoods where there are much larger 
bodies of people to come together, and where 
there is generally some public testimony. 
Many of our meetings are silent ones, and 
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when those who are divinely commissioned to 
speak to the people feel drawn in gospel love 
to come among us, they are gladly welcomed. 

Years ago, when I was a member of a 
large meeting in a Northern city, where there 
was often so much speaking that it seemed as 
if the vessels were filled to overflowing, and 
that, as a consequence, there must be a por- 





of those to whom I allude became members 
of our Society, by their own request, before ar- 
riving at man’s estate, and one so young 
it was somewhat difficult to believe that he 
understood his own feelings. My attention 
being thus arrested, the inquiry came, Where 
are the fathers and mothers to whom these 
children have a right to go in seasons of 
tion wasted, I used to wonder that this appa-| perplexity and doubt, when the extension of 
rent surplus was not seat forth to the scattered | a hand or even a finger would steady a falter- 
and distant members of our flock, many of | ing or hesitating footstep? I do not want to 
whom would be glad to receive even the| assume the seat of judgment, neither would I 
crumbs which fell from this bountifully.sup | avoid my share of these strictures, but I have 
plied table. Aad now, in more mature years, | often felt a fear, perhaps I may say a godly 
when my lot is cast among these scattered | jealousy, lest as a body of religious professors’ 
ones, I find myself still wondering why this | we fail to extend to our young members that 
condition of things exists. fostering care which they have a right to ex- 
But all situations and circumstances have | pect, and which, in many cases, would do 
their compensations. So those who dwell in | much in helping the inexperienced over hard 
and near large cities, and can attead any | places without a bruise. I know the idea 
meeting which may occur in the course of the | prevails, and, to a certain extent, it is a cor- 
ear, and return home the same day, travel-| rect view, that care should be taken not to 
ing mostly by rail, have no idea of the | encourage an outside or outward dependence ; 
pleasure and profit derived from the social | at the same time, we are all taught, in some 
mingling which forms an attractive feature of | degree, by what we see, and we know a wise 
these occasions, when one long day’s journey, | parent would not withhold the hand of help 
and sometimes more, is required—when many | when it would save from injury an inexperi- 
miles must be traversed, and streams and | enced child. 
mountains crossed, in order to reach the| Society organization stands in the position 
points where the meetings are held.|of parent to its young members; and I fully 
Truly, we have “ good times,” and the recur- | believe, were the attendant responsibilities 
rence of these is looked forward to with much | more practically recoznizsd, our young peo- 
interest in the several neighborhoods where | ple would more generally be found walking 
they occur. Our next Quarter will be held|in accordance with the principles and testi- 
at Hopewell, Va., in Fifth month, and gen- | monies held by us, and instead of the “ weak 
erally comes so soon after Philadelphia | places” over which the voice of lamentation 
Yearly Meeting that we are rarely favored | is sometimes heard, peace would be within 
with the presence of Friends from a distance; | our walls and prosperity within our palaces. 



































but are always rejoiced when the Master does 
see meet to send His faithful servants among 
us, whether these are the silent burden- 
bearers or such as are commissioned to preach 
“glad tidings of great joy ” to those whoare 
hungering and thirsting for the spoken — 


Second month 27th, 1879. 


Toe ee 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


As thou art not by my side and I cannot 
enjoy vocal converse, I feel disposed to send 
thee my talk, as the Indians say, on paper. I 
will introduce the train of thought in which I 
have been indulging by making the inquiry, 
Where are the fathers and mothers? Are 
they at their posts? 

Daring the quiet of one of our meetings 
recently, my best feelings were interested as I 
looked on the countenances of several of our 
young men and maidens, all bespeaking a 
reverent appreciation of the occasion. Most 











Surely, there is a middle and safe path be- 


tween an effort that would draw away the 
young from a reliance upon heavenly direc- 


tion and strength and that neglect which 
leaves them to be the sport of every wind that 
blows, before they have experience enough 
to tell them that it may prove detrimental to 
the growth of the best life. 

Verily, there is need and also a loud call 
for the extension of an active, nurturing care 
over our young members, such as was 
exemplified in the account we have of Eli 
and the child Samuel. We are told that 
Samuel was called of the Lord, but, knowing 
not whence the voice came, he responded by 
going to Eli, even the third time. Then he 
was instructed: “ Go lie down, and it shall be 
if He call thee, that thou shalt say, Speak, 
Lord, for thy servaut heareth.” The result 
was that he was an instrument of good to 
Eli, and the account tells us that the child 
“Samuel grew, and the Lord was with him, 
and did let none of his words fall to the 
ground.” 
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Not being able to get to meeting, I missed 
seeing you, which I did regret. Why did you 
so limit the time? For it would have cheered 
my spirit to have talked over the past, when 
we went from house to house visiting the 
flock in their own dwellings. I wish there 
was more of it. This they did in the apos- 
tles’ times, when they eat their bread with 
gladness and singleness of heart. Nor did 
they labor in vain. They made many con- 
verts to the new faith. And then it cost 
something to be a Christian. The bigotry of 
the Jew, the sneer of the Greek and the 
frowns of a gainsaying spirit were all to be 
encountered; but, true to their allegiance to 
the Master and His cause, they went straight 
forward to prison and to death— for they had 
faith; death would be to them the crown of 
life. Truly, one hour in the presence of the 
soul’s well-beloved is better than a thousand 
in the pastimes of a vain and perishing world. 
Then, dear fellow-travellers, let us so run as 
to win the prize, 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 15, 1879. 





To CoRRESPONDENTs.—We accept with 
pleasure the contribution of our Virginia cor- 
respondent, and will be glad to be frequently 
thus remembered. 

We refer our correspondent, who signs 
himeelf “ W. Phila.,” to a second reading of 
the article alluded to, and he will find that 
the writer had no intention of dictating, but 
leaves each one “ to judge of his own ability ” 
to contribute. 

A Friend sends us a letter which he clips 
from the columns of the American Sentinel, 
of Westminster, Md., from the pen of Isaiah 
Lightner at the Santee Agency, Neb., giving 
an account of his experiences among the red 
men of the West, and of the progress which 
is being made in the great work of their 
civilization. 

The facts presented are all familiar to our 
readers, and we do not deem it needful to 
give them again entire. He pleads the cause 
of the Indians, asking the attention of their 
friends to their reasonable request, that they 
may be legally secure in the ownership of 
their homes and farms. 





Witi1am Howirr.—Intelligence reaches 
us from over the ocean that, on the 3d of the 


present month, the excellent William Howitt 
died at Rome in Italy, in his 87th year. 
Since the year 1870 he and his wife, the dis- 
tinguished Mary Howitt, have passed their 
winters in Rome and their summers among 
the solemn heights and beautiful picturesque 
valleys of the Alps, often engaged in the 
favorite avocation of their long lives—tke 
work of authorship. 

They have enjoyed together a rich Indian 
summer period in advanced age; in summer 
among the most glorious scenes in nature, and 
in winter among the noblest and most en- 
during works of human genius. In the words 
of their daughter, Anna M. H. Watts: 
“There has been vouchsafed them not only 
length of days, but the greater and rarer 
blessing of continued health and mental 
vivacity, toned and deepened though it be 
by the weight of years and the chequered 
experiences of many times and many seasons.” 

They were at Zurich at the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war, and amid the peace of 
nature in the Alpine heights continual tidings 
reached them of the fierce barbarities of war, 
inflicted on each other by nations professing 
Christianity, during a period of supposed en- 
lightenment. This experience stimulated 
William Howitt te make that solemn protest 
against the madness and crime of war, which 
is embodied in his poem entitled, “The Mad 
War Planet,” and other effusions. 

These worke were characterized by a re- 
viewer as outbursts from the sanctum of a 
poet’s heart—as combinations of a child-like 
purity and tenderness of spirit, with the in- 
dignant protest of an aged seer against the 
blindness and hardness of the human heart 
in its dealings with its Lord and with its 
brother man; of pathetic sympathy with 
suffering in man and with beauty in Nature, 
mingling fervent spiritual aspiration with 
religious assurance. 

They passed the memorable winter of 1870 
in Rome, watching with profound interest the 
changes which marked the coming of a new 
era for Italy—a period of national unity and 
the downfall of Papal dominion; and they 
saw the Eternal City become once more the 
eapital of Italy. 

William Howitt, in advanced life, is said 
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to have used this language, explaining very 
clearly the secret of a green old age: “ For 
my part, seeing the victims to fast life daily 
falling around me, I have willingly aban- 
doned the apparent advantages of such a life, 
and preferred less popularity, less gains, the 
enjoyment of asound mind and a sound body, 
the blessings of a quiet, domestic life and a 
more restricted, but enjoyable circle of society. 
I am now approaching my 75th year. I can- 
not say, indeed, vigorous as I am, that I have 
reached this age witbout the assistance of 
doctors, for I have had the constant attend- 
ance of four famous ones—Temperance, Ex- 
ercise, Good Air and Good Hours.” 

A sketch of the life of William and Mary 
Howitt, prepared by their daughter, Anna 
Mary Howitt Watts, will be found in vol- 
ume 34 of Friends’ Intelligencer, pages 179 
and 194. 





PROTECTION FOR CHILDREN FROM CRUEL- 
tTy.—It may be claimed that this generation 
has been the first to organize societies with 
this express purpose—to protect children 
from cruelty, and to rescue them from a life 
of vice or crime which was about to be forced 
upon them. 


The New York Society, of which John D. 


- Wright is president, sends us their Fourth 
Anuual Report, a substantial pamphlet of 


ninety-one pages, which not only gives general 
details of the work undertaken, but devotes 
over fifty pages to brief statements of the 
most important cases which have claimed care 
during 1878. The illustrations taken from 
photographs are unspeakably sad. The little 
abueed specimens of humanity have a most 
heart-broken look, seeming to have lost out 
of their lives all the joyousness so natural to 
childhood. 

A cursory review of these cases reveals the 
fact that in a great majority of instances the 
abuse and neglect from which children suffer 
is due to the intemperance of parents. 

In all they have received 1,085 cases during 
the year; have investigated 1,052; given 
advice to 33; prosecuted 351, and procured 
the conviction of 304 offenders, and have re- 
lieved and placed in Homes and Institutions 
619 children. 





Since its organization, this Society has res- 
cued 1,375 children, and the officers feel that 
the influence of the Association has steadily 
increased during the four years of its existence. 
Five similar. societies have been organized in 
other States, and suitable laws for the protec- 
tion of children have been enacted. 

They claim, too, that the work of preven- 


tion, as well as of protection, has been perse- 
vering and effective; agents of the Society 
in the prosecution of the work having visited 


more than 3,000 families with a view to 


caution and advise, as well as to detect and 
punish. 


The similar Society in our own city has 


also an honorable record. In the Second An- 
nual Report of the Pennsylvania Society, the 
year’s work is summed up with a detailed 
account of such cases as have required a re- 
sort to legal process. Four hundred and 
fifty-seven cases were brought before the 
Society last year, involving the custody or 
care of 980 children. One of our daily papers 
justly says: 


‘The value of the work done is only faintly 


expressed in these statistics, for many of the 


rescued children were not only sufferers from 
physical abuse, but were in danger of bein 
educated to lives of vice and crime; an 
others, with their parents, were sufferers from 
extreme poverty, which the Society was ena- 
bled to indirectly relieve, by calling the atten- 
tion of charitable organizations to their dis- 
tressed condition.” 

In regard to the preventive and educating 
power of such organizations as these, we 
append the well-considered words of the 
Pennsylvania Society : 


“Our experience in dealing with the many 
complaints that are filed at this office has 
taught us that an important part of our work 
consists in pressing upon a portion of the 
community (who seem to have very inade- 
quate and erroneous views of the parental 
relation), the real needs and positive rights 
of little children. It has been appalling, at 
times, to notice with what cruel indifference 
some parents will permit their very young 
children to wander, half clothed, through the 
streets, begging or stealing. At night they 
find their way home; if successful upon their 
foraging expedition, they are suffered to share 
in what they have brought in; if not, they 
are often driven, with threats and curses, 
again into the streets, to remain until a late 
hour of the night. The ancient, sacred 
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charge has too t need to be repeated. 
‘ The children a not to lay up for the 
arents, but the parents for the children.’ 
here our remonstrances and advice in cases 
of this kind are not attended to, we have 
promptly caused the arrest of the offender, 
and provided a more comfortable home for 
the children. In a large majority of cases a 
distinct warning that such parents are bring- 
ing themselves within reach of the law—that 
= arrest and imprisonment are only a 
ew paces ahead, has been sufficient to obtain 
from them earnest promises of amendment, 
which have been usually kept, and the child- 
ren, at the same time, have been withdrawn 
from the streets. In this manner the Society 
has been exercising, though quietly, a power- 
ful influence, preventing, at the same time, 
both crime and cruelty without resorting toa 
public prosecution.” 





MARRIED. 

HAINES—BORDEN.—On Fifth-day, Second mo. 
5th, 1879, under the care of Woodbury Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, near Bridgeport, N. J., Jeremiah Haines, 
son of Samuel G. and Rachel M. Haines, and Mary 
Borden, daughter of Thomas J. and Ann L. Borden, 
all of Gloucester co., N. J. 

MITCHELL—MARSHALL.—On Second mo. 26th, 
1879, with the approbation of Centre Monthly Meet- 
ing, at the residence of the bride’s parents, Dr. 
Taylor S. Mitchell, of Hockessin, Del., and Mary, 
daughter of Thomas S. and Mary W. Marshall, of 
Chester co., Pa. 
(RR AR AE NR ECR MSE A STR TR MRE? 

DIED. 


BORDEN.—On Second-day, Third mo. 10th, 1879, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, Thos. M. Mont- 
gomery, Phila., Joseph L. Borden, of Newburgh, N. 
Y., in his 75th year. 

CROASDALE.—On Third mo. 10th, 1879, in 
Phila., J. Wilfred Croasdale, in his 23d year; a 
member of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

HEADLEY.—On First-day, Third mo. 7th, 1879, 
in Bristol, Pa., Jane, widow of Benjamin Headley, 
in her 84th year; a member of Bristol Mo. Meeting. 

The following list has only now been sent for 
publication : 

HUSSEY.—On Ninth mo. 29th, 1877, at his resi- 
dence near Smithfield, Jefferson co., Ohio, Nathan 
Hussey, aged 68 years. 

On Eleventh mo. 13th, 1878, Ruth, wife of the 
late Nathan Hussey, aged 69 years. 

Their children: On Tenth mo. Ist, 1836, Ruth 
Ann Glass, aged 28 years—On Third mo. 14th, 
1870, Angeline Hussey, aged 29 years.—On Tenth 
mo. 23d, 1875, Hannah Hussey, aged 26 years.—On 
Seventh mio. 34, 1878, Daniel Hussey, aged 43 years. 
—On First mo, 21st, 1879, Emma Demaine, aged 34 
years.—On First mo. 24tu, 1879, Anna Glass, their 
granddaughter, aged 17 years. 

The above were all members of Short Creek 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 8. C. Fox. 

PARRY.—On Third mo. 9th, 1879, in Philada., 
Tacie A., daughter of Jacob and Elizabeth T. Parry, 
in her 45th year; a member of Green St. Mo. Mtg. 


STE PHENS.—On First mo, 16th, 1879, at his res- 


idence, Jonathan Stephens, aged 81 years; an es- 
teemed member of West Grove Particular and Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

WEBSTER.—On Second-day, Third mo. 10th, 
1879, William Webster, in his 85th year; an es- 
teemed elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Spruce street, Phila. 

WOUD.—On Third mo. 6th, 1879, at his residence 
in Fulton township, Lancaster co., Pa., Granville B. 
Wood, M. D., in the 45th year of his age; a member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 


We are just in receipt of the usual monthly 
report from our teachers, the last being, of 
course, for the Second month. 

The whole number registered is one hun- 
dred, with an average attendance of ninety two 
Of the entire number only 8 are over 16 
years of age; 74 are in arithmetic, 38 in 
geography, 74 writing, etc. 

Accompanying the above information was 
a letter, which, though a private one of 
friendship, contains so much of interest, and 
is so thoroughly earnest in its character, we 
think our readers will share with us a genuine 
pleasure in its perusal. 

‘‘ Dear FRIEND JacoB.—Enclosed please 
find report for last month. We have had 
more sickness than usual among us. For the 
last four or five weeks a kind of distemper 
has been prevalent which the doctors call 
‘the grip.’ I have suffered with the rest quite 
severely, but have entirely recovered. 

‘Our echool, being ao large, has taxed us 
all severely this winter. The country chil- 
dren have commenced to drop off. Four of 
them came to us the other day as the school 
was being dismissed, brought their books, 
shook hands, and bade us good bye, reluc- 
tantly, too! They haye made the most of 
their four months’ privilege and enjoyed it, 
and now hard work awaits them for the rest 
of the year. They make a very interesting 
element in our school. 

The county &hools have commenced for a 
three months’ session now, just as tlie country 
children are ready to leave. They manage 
things here very strangely. I cannot see 
that we are any nearer the closing up point 
of the school than we ever were. Indeed, 
since I have been here the interest and at- 
tendance has never seemed so great. What 
shall we do? 

“T believe that this is the Lord’s work as 
truly as that in any distant land, possibly 
even more so; and if Christian people could 
come here and see how the heathen are, 
verily, at their very door, I do not think the 
cause would languish for lack of funds. If 
my Heavenly Father had seen fit to entrust 
me with a sufficient portion of this world’s 
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geods to secure a living, I would willingly 
give my services; but the bread and butter 
question cannot be put aside. 

“Tam hopeful that you and Henry may 
feel encouraged to try again. I often think 
I should like to know how matters stand. 
Hoping you are well, and wishing to be re- 
membered to your family, 

“Sincerely your friend, Anpy D. Munror.” 

Well, Friends, we repeat the question pro- 
pounded above—“ What shall we do?” We 
can only risk our engagement with the teach- 
ers from month to month, which is certainly 
not just to them ; and yet we heartily dislike 
to abandon so good a work. 

We, however, close with a pleasant duty— 
that of acknowledging a remittance from 
I. K., of Milton, Ind., of $10.00. 

J. M. Exis, 325 Walnut St. 

Philadeiphia, Third mo. 15th, 1879. 
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For Frienda’ Intelligencer. 
THE HONORED DEAD. 


One after another, in rapid succession, the 
names of those who have aided in promoting 
the best thought and feeling of the present 
century are enrolled on the list of the hon- 
ored dead—some in the fulness of well-spent 
years and ripened wisdom, wearing with 
modest dignity the honor and esteem they 
have earned ; some, again, with the prospect 
of many years yet before them, and much that 
they were capable of accomplishing remaining 
to be done, have fallen in the midst of their 
work, leaving a void that can only be eati- 
mated by the earnestness and faithfulness 
with which to the last they labored for the 
uplifting of the human family. 

From across the ocean come the tidings 
that the venerable William Howitt has been 
gathered to his fathers. Who does not recall 
with emotions of pure and tender feeling the 
simple and attractive stories that charmed 
him in his earlier years, or the sweet songs, 
full of chaste and loving thought, that sank 
into the heart of his childhood, and made him 


after years? And these songs and stories 


will ever ba associated with the names of 


William and Mary Howitt. We can hardly 
think of them as separated; they have been 
so “lovely and pleasant in their lives,” that 
the shadow of death falls between them as a 
thin veil hiding from sight only for a time, 
while the heart of each, safe in the keeping 
of the other, rests in hope and blessed expec- 
tation of the heavenly reunion and eternal 
progression. . 

The name of our own philanthropist, Elihu 
Burritt, is also recorded as with the dead. 
Among the men of our nation who have risen 
to places of honur and distinction through 











their own untiring energy and determination 
there is, perhaps, no one who more fully 
demonstrated what is possible of being accom- 


lished in self education by steady and untir- 


ing effort than did Elihu Barritt. 


Born of poor and humble parents, with 


scarcely any edueational advantages, and at 
the age of seventeen apprenticed to the trade 
of a blacksmith, he found time for study and 
became an excellent mathematician and a 
famous linguist. 


It is related of him that after he was of 


age he resolved on working his own way in 
his studies, being ashamed 
Taking up ‘‘ Homer's Iliad,” without note or 
comment, and with only a lexicon with Latin 
definitions, he began the study of the Greek. 


to ask for aid. 


language. 

He had never read a line in the book, but 
by the middle of the afternoon he had read 
and committed to memory fifteen lines of the 


m,. 

He has been universally recognized as a 
man of remarkable mental power, and a sin- 
cere and steadfast worker for the good of his 
fellow-man. His name is associated with 
every movement that has agitated society for 
the last half century. He was at one time 
the editor of a journal called the “‘ Christian 
Citizen,” in which the peaceable settlement 
of international troubles was made a promi- 
nent feature, 

He became a lecturer of. note, speaking 
upon the subjects of Slavery and Intemper- 
ance; advocating cheap postage, the abolish- 
ing of war, and taking a prominent part in 
the varieus reforms of the age. 

In 1865 he was made United States Consul 
to Birmingham, but under U. S. Grant’s 
administration was removed from office, 
returning home in 1870. He has since given 
his attention to literary work. 

He published several volumes that have 
been read with great interest, among which 
are “Sparks from an Anvil,” “Olive Leaves,” 
“ Thoughts and Things at Home and Abroad.” 


He could scarcely be called an old man at 
the time of his death, having been born in 
the year 1811. The removal of such as he 
must be regarded as a calamity. There are 
80 many questions of public interest that con- 
cern not only the present but the future well 
being of our own and other nations, that we 
can ill afford to lose the services of deep and 
earnest thinkers with large humanities and 
honest intentions, and who have arrived at 
an age in which judgment is tempered by 
experience —that larger wisdom gained 
through long intercourse and association with 
the best minds of their own and of other 
countries. L. J. R. 

Third month 10th, 1879. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A GOOD EXAMPLE AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 


We look with great satisfaction upon the 
social reform in which the honored wife of 
our chief magistrate has been instrumental. 
Temperance at the national capital is neither 
more nor less honorable than it is in an 
home of our land, but it is a light in a hig 
place, and will have an infinence for good 
which is incalculable. 

At a late entertainment im honor of the 
diplomatic corps fully 850 guests were in 
attendance, including the diplomatic corps 
in full regalia, representing many nation- 
alities, and nearly all the high civil officers of 
our own government. 

We clip from the correspondence of the 
N. Y. Tribune: “It was called by old re- 
tainers of the White House one of the great- 
est social successes known there. ... The 
arrangements were so perfect and the accom- 
modations so ample that there was no appar- 
ent jam. The upper as well as the entire 
lower floor was thrown open to guests. In 
the state dining-room a sumptuous collation 
was set. Coffee, chocolate and lemonade were 
served abundantly, but no wines. This was 
a pleasant feature even to many who partake 
of wine when offered, and Mrs. Hayes re- 
ceived warm enconiums for standing by her 
principles. Speaker Randall, whose temper- 
ance views are well known, remarked to her 
with gallant bluntness, ‘I like your pluck in 
this matter.’” 

A dear Friend, who was the bearer of the 
precting of the women of Philadelphia Year- 

Meeting to L. W. Hayes in regard to her 

ret stand in favor of abstinence from intoxi- 
cants at the Presidential Mansion, writes us: 

“It is very gratifying to find our lovely 
Lucy Webb Seeees firm in the support of her 
principles in the presence of dignitaries from 
foreign lands, thus making her protest against 
the crying sin of this nation which fills our 
prisons and almshouses to overflowing.” 

Mary Clemmer, writing from Washington 
ander the date of Second mo. 10th, says: 

“The atmosphere of the White House in 
the present administration is most hospitable, 
simple, sineere. It lacks all pomp and cir- 
eumstance, but wears an air of refinement 
essentially its own.” 8. R. 

From the Providence Journal. 
PLANETS IN MARCH. 


Venus is pre-eminently the evening star, for 
no other planet disputes her sway except 
Mercury for a few evenings near the end of 
‘the month. She is becoming more brilliant 
-and conspicuous every night as she approaches 
the earth aud remains longer above the hori- 


zon. Every observer will admire the superb 
beauty of this radiant star, as suddenly ap- 
pearing from the depths of space soon after 
sunset; she puts on her starry crown and 
reigns supreme, the brightest and fairest of 
the stars. She holds her court without a rival 
until the 24th, when the most interesting plan - 
etary exhibition of the month takes place. Ve- 
nus, Mercury and the new moon of the 22d are 
then in conjunction, and the celestial trio will 
form a charming group in the twilight glow 
of the evening sky. Venus gets now at half- 
past 7; at the end of the month at a quarter 
before 9. 


Mereury is evening star after the 4th, com- 
ing into superior conjunction with the sun. 
He reaches his greatest eastern elongation 
on the 29th, and is then in one of the most 
favorable conditions for observation that will 
occur during the year. At that time and a 
few days before and after he may be seen a 
little south of the point where Venus sets. On 
the 29th he sets about 8 o’clock, an hour and 
a half after sunset; thus an excellent oppor- 
tunity is afforded for a peep at the ewift footed 
and fiery planet. 

Saturn will be morning star after the 26th, 
being then in conjunction with the sun and 
too near him to be visible during the greater 
part of the month. He is now at his greatest 
distance from the earth, more than 1,000,000,- 
000 miles, and for a month or two will be so 
overshadowed by the sun’s all-powerful rays 
that he will be blotted out of existence to ter- 
restrial observers. 


Jupiter is a morning star, and fast emerg- 
ing from the tomnporary eclipse caused by his 
nearness to the sun. He may be easily seen 
by the middle of the month in the southeast, 
not long bef: re sunrise. On the 3ist he rises 
at about half-past four, an hour and three- 
quarters before the sun, and a glimpse of his 
bright face when “the morning light is break- 
ing ” will amply repay the early riser for the 
effort requisite to enjoy the scene. On the 
20th Jupiter is in conjunction with the wan- 
ing crescent of the old moon two days before: 
the change. Planet, moon and rosy-fingered 
dawn will make a celestial show worth seeing. 
Our giant brother is coming towards us and 
assuming larger proportions, though he will 
have to make more than another apparent 
circuit of the skies before reaching in Septem- 
ber, 1880, his perihelion, an epoch that will 
be watched with intense interest by the phy- 
sicists of this small sphere. 


Mars is morning star, though comparatively 
little interest is attached to his movements 
during the month. He rises now a little after 
four, and at ‘the end of the month at half- 
past three. He is in the constellation Sagit- 
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tarius, and is visible as a small red star in the 
southeast in the early morning hours. 

Uranus is an evening star, and in a good 
position for observation, coming to the me- 
ridian about 10 o’clock on the last of the 
month. He can then be detected by the 
naked eye on clear, moonless evenings, in 
the constellation Leo, between Regulus, the 
leading brilliant, and the small star Rho 
Leonis. 

The March moon fulls on the 8th. She will 
be near Uranus on the 7th, entirely eclipsing 
his faint light; near Mars on the 17th, when 
three days past her last quarter, and near 
Jupiter on the 20th, when a slender waning 
crescent, 

The Zodiacal Light has been unusually 
brilliant during many evenings in February, 
its vivid eoloring making the surrounding 
heavens dark in comparison. This interest- 
ing phenomenon may be seen on any clear 
moonless evening in March. It becomes vis- 
ible about an hour after sunset asa column of 
soft white light, the base of the cone resting 
on the part of the horizon where the sun went 
down, and the apex reaching to the Pleiades. 
The soft glow of the mysterious light differs 
from every other appearance in the aye and 
no words can describe the etherial delicacy, 
the filmy texture and softened brilliancy of 
this eelestial visitor, as strangely incompre- 
hensible as it is exquisitely beautiful. 





THE MOSLEM. 


Joseph H. Allen in the course of a series 
of essays on Christian History, published in 
the Christian Register, gives a brief review of 
the monotheistic fury which resulted from 
the preaching and teaching of Mohammed in 
the sixth century of the Christian era, Islam, 
or Mohammedanism, was a revolt from the 
old idolatries of the heathen world, and from 
the equally absurd and monstrous supersti- 
tions of the professed Christiatt church in the 
er period of mediaeval darkness. Says 

“By common opinion Mohammed is re- 
garded now as more a reformer than an im- 
poster; as a fanatic, if ever there was one, 
and partially (no doubt) insane. At least 
the frenzy that we call madness is often the 
most effective appeal to oriental races, and it 
was strong in him at times. Still, it was not 
only vehement passion, often on the edge of 
insanity: however distorted, it never quite 
lost the power of religious feeling and moral 
passion it started with. He is said to have 
picked up very early in life some crude notion 
of Christian doctrine from certain Ebionitish 
sects, heretical and zealously monotheiet, 
while his most indignant scorn was called out 


by some monkish travesties of the Trinity 
shel alluded to. His career began with a 
furious attack on the three hundred and sixty 
idols of the Arab Kaabah, and this icono- 
clastic zeal he never abandoned; indeed, 
among his followers it is as hot and intoler- 
ant to-day as it was in the first onslaught in- 
spired by his voice. 

“A word of the field where this new fanat- 
icism took root, and the material on which it. 
fed. To the most religious races on earth, 
Arabia itself is a holy land. There is Mount 
Sinai, its rugged summit scorched by the vis- 
ible presence of Jehovah; the rock, where at 
the stroke of Moses water gushed out for his 
fainting people; the well Zemzem, which the 
angel showed to Hagar when Ishmael, father 
of the desert tribes, was dying of thirst ; the 
black stone of Mecca, chief visible object of 
adoration to the faithful, which they say fel} 
from heaven. 

“The Arabs, we are told, claim a license 
to plunder all other tribes of men, in retalia- 
tion of Abraham’s casting off of Ishmael. 
Whatever the ground of it, the license is one 
all travelers feel to-day. On them, again, 
God has bestowed four peculiar giftse—turbans 
for diadems, tents for walls and houses, swords 
for intrenchments and poems for laws. In 
their worship they allow no images or pic- 
tures. ‘ Thank God, say they, ‘we have 
originals.’ The same enormous conceit glori- 
fies their sacred book. No mortal man, they 
thiak, anless inspired, could wield the vast 
fabric of their language—swollen with un- 
numbered synonyms, having eighty names for 
honey, two hundred for a serpent, a thousand 
for a sword. Mohammed had never learned 
to read or write, yet the revelations he gave 
out from time to time are held unrivaled by 
all poets or orators of that tongue: ‘the 
greatest of miracles, equally stupendous with 
the act of raising the dead, alone enough to 
convince the world of its Divine original.’ 

“ No other creed has so worked up into a 
fanatic passion the obscure feeling which lies. 
at the heart of most men, that their lives are 
ordered by a destiny wholly out of their con- 
trol. The Moslem faith teaches that the day 
and hour of each man’s death is written down 
in the book of fate. No power can avert or 
alter that—his freedom is only to choose the 
worthiest way to die: Those who fell in bat- 
tle would have perished all the same, about. 
their business or in bed at home; but basely 
so, most gloriously now. It was their great. 
privilege to have fallen so; already they 
were in the joys of paradise. Thus fatalism 
was not the helpless spell upon the will it 
might be in a feebler race, but a passion of 
absolute daring. ‘Islam’ submission ; ‘ Kis- 
met,’ it is so decreed—are the watchwords. 
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both of that fierce courage in battle and help- 
Jess stupor in defeat or misery, alike charac- 
teristic of the Moslem temper. 

“The strength alike and the impotence of 
Islamism consist in its having drawn off all 
the moral forces of the nature into that one 
channel, of a blind religious frenzy; in its 
absolute scorn of all civilized arts, its abso- 
lute surrender to the sensual delights of civ- 
ilized luxury. The conquerer Omar (637) 
lay on the stone steps where beggars slept ; 
the staff he leaned on was his bow; all his 
equipage as he rode his one camel to the 
shrine at Jerusalem was a sack of wheat, a 
basket of dates, a, wooden platter, and a 
water-skin. When his successor Mustapha, 
ten and a half centuries later (1683), lay in 
his camp before Vienna, it was with pavilions 
of green silk and all the luxuries that could 
‘be gathered by an enormous army train, till 
this insolent array was swept back by the 
splendid chivalry of Sobieski, and Europe 
was saved. From that hour the formidable 
wave of Mohammedan conquest has ebbed 
steadily, or fitfully, till the power which Lu- 
ther thought likely to bring the reign of An- 
tichrist ig hardly pro 4 from falling by 
Christian alliances. _England and Russia, 
not Arabia or Turkey, control the destinies 
of the East. 

“ But, in its early fervor, it had nearly ex- 
tinguished the degenerate Christian empire. 
Twice Constantinople was beset by an Arab 
fleet-—in 668 and 716; and twice it was 
saved by the timely and terrible defence of 
the unquenchable Greek fire—floods of blaz- 
ing petroleum, mixed with sulphur, poured 
over the surface of the waves. Meanwhile 
the invasion aut westward, through Egypt; 
through the distracted States of North Africa, 
where it crushed at once Greek and Vandal 
and both the rival parties in the church ; into 
the Gothic kingdom of in, where it won 
almost the whole peninsula, but was pushed 
back by a religious fervor equal to its own, 
and driven out at the end of seven hundred 
and fifty years; across the Pyrenees into 
Franee, where at Tours, in 732, the light 
horse of. Abdelrabman broke all day lon 
ageinat the,steel-clad line of Charles Marsal 
like surf against a belt of ice. The Arab 
host, when night fell, ‘folded their tents, 
and silently stole away,’ to copy the phrase 
which Longfellow has associated with this 
story. This set the western limit of Saracen 
invasion. ‘For,’ says the chronicler, ‘as 
the hammer breaks and bruises iron and steel 
and all other metals, so did Charles bruise 
and break in battle all these foes and strange 
nations.’ The Arabs, as ever submissive to 
their destiny, call that fatal field the ‘mar- 
tyre’ pavement’; and to this day eay they, 
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the sound is heard which the angels of heaven 
make in so holy a place, to call the faithful 
unto prayer. ‘ 

“ And thus the flood, which at one time 
looked irresistible, was beaten back, both in 
east and west. The great Saracen empire, 
which once threatened to envelop the whole 
of Christendom, still touches it at both ends 
of its broken crescent, reaching nearly half- 
way round the Mediterranean. As far as the 
etrength of merely religious fervor goes, that 
power was well matched against its antago- 
nist, was perhaps even its superior. But the 
bleak monotheism of Islam, its sombre fatal- 
ism, its fanatical pride, its ferocious cruelty, 
its gorgeous and fitful luxury, never were 
allied—except for one brief holiday of splen- 
dor at Cordova—with the great intellectual 
forces, never with the sober, resolute temper 
and the moral will, which make religion deep 
and real, and are alone competent to the 
world’s beat work. : 

‘“‘Mohammedanism broods upon its de- 
parted glories. It keeps alive, as its one root 
of strength, its blind and intolerant fanati- 
cism. It is the creed of perhaps the most 
recklessly daring fighters in the world. In 
winning the inferior races, and training them 
to a style of worship of its own, and a cer- 
tain low level of culture, it has shown an 
aptness, skill, and zeal (says M. Reville), 

uite in advance of any Christian missions. 
But science it treats with ignorant scorn; the 
arts of modern life it takes at second-hand, 
choosing always those of mere luxury or else 
mere destruction. And so it has no hold 
upon the future,—only the memory of a 
oody and stormy past. 


Selected. 
THE SUMMONS. 

My summons may come in the morning, 

Or the deep, peaceful slumber of night ; 
It may come with a lingering warning, 

Or as quick asa flash of sunlight; 
It may come while I’m thinking of heaven; 

It may come while my thoughts are astray ; 
While I’m sitting alone in my dwelling, 

Or greeting some friend on the way: 
But the day or the hour when the bidding 

Comes to me I never can know, 
And I pray, at the call of the Master, 

I may answer, “I’m ready to go!” 


It.may come while I’m working for others, 
Or laying out plans for myself; 

It may come when I’m laid, as a well-worn 
And useless old book, on a shelf; 

It may come when my life, full of sweetness, 
Would fain have it tarry awhile ; 

It may come when my sorrow’s completeness 
Makes me welcome the call with a emile: 

Though it fall in the gentlest of whispers, 
Or sounds with a deep, startling knell, 

I pray only that I may be ready 
To answer, “ Dear Lord, it is well |” 

—WN. Y. Christian Advocate. 
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THE INVISIBLE LAND, 


There was a land that lay beyond my sight 


For which I vainly searched the great earth 
through. 
Thither, right often, my companions flew 
At daybreak, or at noontide, or at night. 
And never came again. I took my flight, 
Explored all portions of the globe, yet grew 
No nearer where that mighty retinue 
Had fled into the stately fields of light. 
But once, when evening her dusk sails had spread, 
And I was sleeping, a swift dream came o’er 
My spirit, and in it I rising said: 
‘“‘ Now is the country mine, long sought before!” 
And one [| heard lament that I was dead ; 
And lo! the land stretched just beside my door! 
—Andrew B. Saxton, in Scribner for October. 


Tue longer I live, the more do I become 
satisfied that nothing is so good for people 
who are in deep trouble as real hard work,— 
work that not only occupies the hands but 
the brain; work on which one layishes the 
best part of theheart. I know it requires a 
great deal of resolution to break away from 
the apathy of a deep sorrow or a heavy trou- 
ble, and resolutely put one’s hand to the new 
or long-disused plow; but the effort once 
made, if there is anything in the individual, 
he or she will never turn back. And after 
work, real work, work with the hands, head 
and heart,—after this will come trust, and 
Ss trust will come peace,— William G. 

tot. 


THE MAINE LAW IN MAINE, 


The following testimony from Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, of Bangor, Maine, will be read 
with deep interest : 

Maine being my native State, and not hav- 
ing resided in it for forty years, my return to 
it led me to examine the Maine law and its 
workings with great interest. I have been 
through the State in various directions from 
Kittery to Calais; have attended the public 
meetings in many of the counties, and have 
had intercourse with men who have known 
the State all their lives. I am prepared to 
maintain this proposition with regard to the 
Maine law. It isan incalculable blessing to all 
the owners of real estate. It is the chief 
reason why the State has not been ruined in 
these hard times. 

1. It had almost annihilated drunkenness 
among the farmers. The farms have pros- 
pered, and buildings and roads have wonder- 
fully improved throughout the State. The 
most intelligent men attribute this largely to 
the Maine law. In many farming towns you 
cannot get a drop of liquor for love or money. 

2. It is a boon to all manufacturers. Their 
men work better, produce more, and break 
and injure less, lesathetirens have told me 
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that they could not get on successfully with 
rum shops around them, nor would they at- 
tempt it. It is nearly an equal blessing to the 
lumber men. 

Now, these embrace the bulk of the pro- 
perty of the State. As to crime, I found the 
jail of Oxford county empty, and I have been 
assured the same is often true of other coun- 
ties. Pauperism is hardly known, except in 
the cities. I inquired of a man how man 
paupers he had in his town, and he said there 
were none. There were people more or less 
poor, and there might be some go poor as to be 
helped by their friends, but a town pauper 
would be a town disgrace. There are certain 
cities, Portland, Lewiston, Bangor, Calais, 
etc., wherein the state of things is different. 
Cities will always have a class that will evade 
all law. The Maine law is to some extent 
evaded in the cities, and there are found most 
of the crime and pauperism. Rum is brought 
or smuggled in every ee way. Even 
there, Ficesver, the fevil is “diminished, and 
as the public sentiment becomes more sound, 
stronger measures will be resorted to. The 
whole rum interest has fallen into the lowest 
and vilest class, who defy public sentiment, 
and like thieves and tramps, look only at 
what they can get without too much danger. 

man. 


Ee 


ITEMS. 


Wittram ~=Howirt, the English author, died in 
Rome on the 3d inst. 


Euinv Borairt, the “learned blacksmith,” died 
at New Britain, Conn., on the 6th inst. 


Tue total number of immigrants who arrived in 
the United States during the calendar year 1878 was 
153,207, against 130,503 during the calendar year 
1877, nian 

Tus Governor of Maine has sent. tothe Legisla- 
ture a veto of that part of the pay-roll of the House 
allowing 20 cents per mile each way to members. 
The veto was sustained. 


Tae British Government is about to conclude an 
arrangement for laying a cable to Zanzibar, Mauri- 
tius and Natal, from Aden, where it would join the 
Eastern Telegraph Company’s system. 

Born Houses of the Maine Legislature have 
agreed to a resolution submitting to the vote of the 
people the question of holding bienniul elections 
and biennial sessions of the Legislatare. 


Ricuwarp M. MoSugary, of Baltimore, has received 
from King Humbert the Order of the Royal Crown 
of Italy, in recognition of his eminent legal ser- 
vices in breaking up the Italian padrone system in 
that city. 

A TELEGRAM from Havana states that the “ Goy- 
ernment of Cuba bas advised the municipalities to 
establish public schools for colored children, and 
wherever this cannot promptly be done, colored 
children should be admitted to the white schools,” 


Tue Forty-fifth Congress expired at noon on the 
4th inst,, leaving the Legislative and Army Appro- 
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priation bills unpassed. The President bas, there- 
fore, issued a proclamation calling an extra session 
of the Forty-sixth Congress to meet on the 18th inst. 


Tue latest advices from South America indicate 
that war between Chili and Bolivia is imminent, 
Owing to a dispute about Bolivia’s right to tax the 
nitrate works owned and operated by Chilians. 
Meantime a famine rages in Cochabanba, the most 
fertile portion of Bolivia. In one small town 206 
persons died of starvation in twenty days. 


Proressor Taruser, of Worcester, Mass., advo- 
cated before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, recently, the abolition of school “ exhibitions” 
at the close of the term. He thinks they give a 
wrong impression to young minds as to the true 
purpose of education, and, besides, detract very 
much from the duties of legitimate teaching. 


Tae total number of bills and joint resolutions 
introduced at the session of Congress just closed 
was 8,761, of which 1,936 were introduced in the 
Senate and 6,826 in the House. The principal 
measures which became Jaws, in addition to ten 
general appropriation bills, were the Internal Reve- 
nue, Census, Payment of Pension Arrears and Na- 
tional Health bills, and the bill for the issue of 
certificates in aid of refunding the National debt. 


Heavy rains have prevailed in the interior of Cali- 
fornia. In the Russian River valley the rainfall has 
been six inehes; the North Pacific Coast Railroad 
has been washed out in several places, and many 
bridges have been swept away. The suburbs of 
Marysville had been inundated by the breaking of 
the outer levees. Los Angeles was flooded by the 
breaking of a reservoir containing 100,000,000 gal- 
lons of water, but, owing to the distance of the 
reservoir from the town, the damage was confined 
to the filling of the streets and cellars. Additional 
damage from floods is reported in Napa, Solon and 
Sonoma counties, California. 


Tue London Times of the 8th inst. says: “The 
first consignment of cattle subject to the new regu- 
lations arrived yesterday at Liverpool, in the Warren 
Line steamer Brazilian, which has been peculiarly 
successful in her transport of live stock. This is her 
second voyage from Boston during the winter, when 
the Atlantic is rough, without losing a single head 


of cattle. Yesterday the Brazilian landed 301 head 
at the special lairage licensed by the Privy Couneil 
at Birkenhead. Every animal was apparently sound 
and healthy, and it is anticipated they will find a 
ready market in London and Liverpool, as dead 
meat, within the ten days allowed for slaughter. If 
this expectation is realized, it is probable that 
American shippers, who are awaiting the result of 
the Brazilian’s experiment, will send a large num- 
ber of beasts under the same conditions.” 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE Ptacus.—Jobhn M. 
Woodworth, Surgeon-General U.S. Marine Hospi- 
tal Service, has issued a circular to officers of the 
Customs Revenue, medical officers of the Marine 
Hospital Service, which contains the following 
clause: ‘ Until further orders, no vessel from any 
part of the Black Sea or the Sea of Azof, conveying 
any rags, furs, skins, bair, feathers, boxed or baled 
clothing or bedding, or any similar articles liable to 
convey infection, nor any vessel from any part of 
the Mediterranean or Red Sea, having on board such 
articles coming from Soutbern Russia, shall enter 
any port of the United States until such articles 
shall have been removed from the vessel to open 
lighters, or to some isolated locality, and the vessel 
disinfected and thoroughly ventilated, and the sus- 
pected articles shall be disinfected, either by chemi- 
cal agents and exposure to free currents of air, or 
by burning, as shall be determined in each case by 
the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice.” 





NOTICES. 


The Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will meet next Fourth-day afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 
at Race street Meeting House, 

The Monthly Meeting held at Green street next 
Fifth-day, 10} A. M. 

Spruce street monthly, Sixth-day next, 10} A. M. 

The last is held on the last Sixth-day but one, in 
each month; the other two on Fourth-day and 
Fifth-day, previous thereto. 


FRIENDS’ CHARITY FUEL ASSOCIATION. 


Stated Meeting to-night at 8 o’clock, in Parlor, 
1520 Race street. AtFrep Moors, Clerk. 





REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Third month 11, 1879. 






STOCK MAREET. PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | Wheat, Penn and Del red 1 14@ 1 15 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, Peporsed by Reberts & Williams, estern red......... 1 15@ 1 16 
19, 366 Stock Exchange mmission Merchants, 248 North AMDEF ...ceseeecceveeseeee 1 15@ 1 17 
a Pe gemens dopeenion Delaware . and 16 Vine street. . Ferran 1 = 
und Brook 73..... Market fluctuations. ye, Western and Penna.. 
Elmira RR 78 - tton Poin B80 | Corn, YellOow........cscccsseeees 46 
North'n Cenwal RR Ss....... 65 @ 654 Rolls, Pa.& West's, “ 1 16 ixed, in elevator.. 46 
Penna RR g m 65 6........4+ ooo LZ $ Iilinois, Iowa & Wis...... 1 18 | Oats, White........ccccecessreees 34 
Phila & Erie RR pnrnraes N. Y. — vancine, * : * of SA tremens ° 
Docodensionsi Eggs—Fresh, per dos......... over-seed, prime, new... 
Reading RR scrip ........00+00 50 W Pere cvcsveee 14@ 16) 1 smngthhy-o00dnconceteocceens 1 50 
Reading RR c m 78 C,....0--+-103%@104 | Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 1 15 | Flax-s00d....cocrrccccscssesseres 1 1 40 
PC && Louis RR 7s..........100 Turkeys, on 16| Hay, Penn Tim per ton....11 12 50 
ao Vea’ BR.....coccesoeee 3474@ 3514 le © a 16 West'rn Mx'd....10 11 08 
— 2 eens = @ Alive Chickens - w 1 12 . E lenocencosconseenmestapens © » S 
npDa sceceese-secvsecscesecsces 354% | Lard, r ove 7 8 e Straw...... erseseevcceeceeoee 
Philad & Erie RR......-.0.00008 7 Live Sue” “s ow heat Straw.....ccscccscssceen 7 8 00 
Reading RR....ccescsseseeseere 1 3 5 Live Calves, = @ ts 6% | Buckwheat Flour,100 lbs. 1 2 00 
PT&B RR........... Leatasitel Prime Sheep, “ Corn Meal, per bbl........... 2 50@ 2 75 
United RR of New Jersey..137 @ weet potatoes per bbi....... 1 2 50| Bran, per CON. .coveee soveeeerend d wou 00 
Lehigh Navi Co 6s '#4........1044@10614 | Potatoes, white, per bush... 75@ 1 10 Middlin gs ..cveccocessesecsessuess 16 00@20 00 
Lehigh Navi 6s r l........ ......106 Onions, per DDI.....0e+seessseeser. 285) Atthe West Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Schuy! Navi 68 °82....000-.0000 60 Apples, per Drl.........eccr00 oe 2 2 25| the market for Beef Cattle was dull 
Philadelphia P RR.............. 63 choice winter, per bri... 2 275 | and easier. 2,400 head arrived and sold 
Phila @ Gray's Ferry P RR. 45 is) Grapes, per keg (Almeria).. 2 2 25 | at 444.@6c. for extra Penna. and West- 
Hestonville P RR.........--0+ 114%@ 11% | Cranberries, per box......:.... 2 2765| ern steers; 444@b5c. for fair to good 
Farmers & Mechanics’ Bk..123 @ Geese Feathers, pene aseens 45 | do., and 34@4c. @ b., gross, for com- 
Amer Steamship 68............ 934 Wool, tub washed.............. 33@ 35/| mon, as to quality. 
Central Transportation...... 44 Pure cider vinega, per gal. 16@ 18| At the North Philadelphia Drove 
Ins CoN AMEFP....scosessereseeeee 294% Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 934 | Yard 1,200 head of beef cattle arrived, 
W Phila RR 65.......-sserseeeees 1145 @ Western, - 7 9 | and sold at 444@55¢c.— Record, 
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